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CYCLOPEAN CHURCHES IN THE VICINITY OF LOUGHS 
COREIB, MASK, AND CABRA.— PAET I. 

BY G. HENRY KINAHAN, M. R. I. A. 

In the counties of Mayo and Galway, the ruins of churches 
of a primitive type are numerous ; most of them are sup- 
posed to have been built by the early Irish Christians, and 
have been dismantled and pillaged by the Danes, or by the 
mercenary soldiers of the De Burgos and other Anglo- 
Norman conquerors, and the present generation are fast 
destroying what now remains. 

As is common nearly all over Ireland, the earliest 
churches in this district are of that peculiar style of 
masonry which, from the way of setting the stones, has 
been termed Cyclopean. In many cases these structures 
were subsequently added to, and monasteries and monastic 
schools founded close to the sacred sites, such as those of 
Mayo and Burriscarra, and were succeeded by structures in 
those styles of ornamental architecture common to the 
middle ages, of which good examples are seen in the 
abbeys of Knockmoyle and Ballintubber. 1 

One of the earliest Christian settlements in Ireland, 
as mentioned by Dr. Petrie, would seem to have been 
in the vicinity of Loughs Corrib, Mask, and Carra, for 
on or near their shores the ruins of many Cyclopean 
churches exist, and the sites of others could be pointed out. 
In Lough Corrib, on the island called Inch-a-ghoill, is the 
well known Church of St. Patrick, fortunately figured and 
described by that eminent archaeologist, the late Dr. Petrie, 
in his treatise on the Round Towers of Ireland, 2 otherwise its 
character could not now be known. He considers it " of the 
age of St. Patrick." A partial restoration was made of this 
church a few years ago by the late Sir B. L. Guinness, Bart., 
M. P. In its vicinity, near the ruin called " Temple-na- 
neeve," anglice, "The Saint's church," is a "bullaun" or ba- 

i The state of dilapidation in which of a little care, 

these abbeys are allowed to remain is a 2 " Round Towers," p. 186; and Du 

disgrace to the country. The frescoes on Ncyer's " Antiquarian Sketches," Library 

the walls of the chancel of Knockmoyle R. I. A, 
Abbey are fast disappearing for the want 
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sin cut in a large block of stone, and as such " bullauns" 1 
are usually found near many of these old churches, it is pro- 
bable they were baptismal fonts. This word is generally 
applied to any conical or circular excavation of small ex- 
tent. Thus the holes worn in rocks are called "bullauns;;" 
and the same name is applied to a cow's teat, both from its 
shape and aperture. Baptismal fonts are now styled "umar- 
baisdidh," or baptismal troughs, but probably in old times 
simply " bullauns," from their formation. 

On the west of Lough Corrib, one mile east of the vil- 
lage of Oughterard in the townland of Port-a-carron, near 
the centre of a circular earthen fort, are the ruins of 
a church 20 feet long, by 14 feet wide, with walls 2 feet 
in thickness. (See fig. 1, PL I.). The style of masonry is 
similar to that in the walls of Temple Patrick on Inch-a- 
ghoill. The stones are usually laid in horizontal courses, 
with more or less irregularity, and with their joints not 
always vertical ; except in the doorways and lower courses, 
the stones rarely extend as bonds through the thickness of 
the walls — the space between them being filled with rubble 
or small stones and thin grouting." 2 Of the Port-a-carron 
church there now remain 2 feet in height of the south and 
west walls, 6 feet in height of the north wall, and the east 
ranges from 5 to 2 feet in height. In the west wall are the 
remains of the doorway, 2 feet wide at the bottom, and 1 
foot and eleven inches at 2 feet from the ground. (See fig. 
2, PI. 1.) A " bullaun" is said to be buried beneath a heap 
of stones immediately south of this ruin. The patron saint 
of this church is now unknown. 

About four miles south-east of Oughterard are two ruins 
respectively called Killbreacan and Temple-beg-na-neeve, 
the former being situated immediately west of the road from 
Gal way to Oughterard, near the demesne of Ross, and the 
latter about a mile farther east. 

Temple-beg-na-neeve, or the little church of the saints, is 
21 feet long by 12 feet wide, the two gables being 25 inches 
thick, and the side walls 27 inches (see fig. 3, PI. I.), the 

1 Sir W. Wilde figures and describes a " Lough Corrib, its Shores and Islands," 
magnificent "bullaun," in which are five &c, by Sir W. Wilde, M. D., p. 164. 
basins, in the vicinity of Cong, See 2 "Round Towers of Ireland," p. 18G. 
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masonry being grouted as in the other Cyclopean churches. 
About 4 feet of the north-east and south walls only re- 
main, but the west gable with the doorway is nearly per- 
fect. This doorway (see fig. 5, PL I.), is 5 feet high and 
nearly rectangular, being 22 inches wide at bottom, and 
21 inches at top. 1 Two " bullauns" are said to be in the 
field on the east of this church, one only of which could be 
found ; this has a basin 15 inches in diameter, and 7 inches 
deep, the hollow is irregular, being deeper on one side than 
the other. 

St. Breacan's church is 20 feet long, 14*3 feet wide, with 
grouted walls 2^-feet thick. (See fig. 6, PL L). Of it 
there remains the east gable with window and most of the 
south wall ; while the west wall with the doorway, and the 
north wall have been destroyed. The window measures 
externally 18 inches in height by 9 inches wide at base, 
and 6 at top, widening within to 44 inches in height by 27 
inches wide at base, and 18 inches at top. It is headed by 
two long stones, one on the inside, and the other on the 
outside in which the arch is cut. (See fig. 4, PL I.; and 
fig. 3, PL VI. ). 150 feet southward of this church is a 
" bullaun" in which there are two basins, the southern one 
being 13 inches in diameter and 4 inches deep, and the 
other 14 inches wide by 12 deep. (See fig. 7, PL I.) 

It is probable that there were at least two saints of the 
name of Breacan, one after whom Ardbraccan, in Meath, 
was called, and of whom we have sufficient historical evi- 
dence ; and the other brother of Ronan and Cairneach, 
sons of Saran, the son of Colgan (or Colchuo), son of 
Tuathal, son of Feidhlim, son of Fiachra Cassan, son of 
Colla-da-chrioch, who flourished from the year 297 to 350. 
One of them was a disciple of St. Endeus of Aran. Brea- 
can of Meath lived later than St. Endeus, and so could not 
have been a disciple of his ; hence probably Breacan of 
Aran may be the person intended, as the dates answer 
better. (See " Kilbride's History of Aran.") Endeus, 
the first Christian teacher on Aran, is reported to have 

1 These elevations show the doors in condition, as time has acted more or less 
what may reasonably be supposed to be on all. No other liberty has been taken 
their original, rather than their present in representing them. 
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divided the island into two parts, bestowing the northern 
half upon Breacan, one of his most favoured disciples ; 
and it is probable that the church just now described was 
erected to his memory, more especially as the next to be 
mentioned was dedicated to the memory of St. Endeus. 

Still farther towards the south-east, and about a mile 
and a half south of the village of Moycullen, near the ham- 
let called Killgoola, there is a church dedicated to St. 
Endeus, and called Temple-eany. It is of nearly similar di- 
mensions to the ruin at Port-a-carron, but of it there only 
remains part of the north, east and south walls, the window 
and doorway being destroyed. About 100 feet westward 
of this church, cut in a rock, are two "bullauns" called 
Gluine Phadrick, Anglice, " St. Patrick's knees," as by tra- 
dition that saint prayed here and left the marks of his knees 
in the stone. 

The name Endeus is written in Irish Einne and Ende, 
and in Latin Endeus and Enna ; the form Endeus is, how- 
ever, that by which he is best known. Endeus was born in 
Louth, and belonged to the royal house of Orgial or Oriel, 
which in his time comprehended the present counties of 
Louth, Monaghan, and Armagh. His father was the ruler or 
chieftain of the country now known as the barony of Fer- 
rard ; he was called Conall, of Clogher, the son of Damen 
or Daimhene, for Endeus is styled at the end of the list of 
the second class of Irish saints Mac-hua-Daimine, or the 
grandson of Damen. O'Flahertie, who was thoroughly con- 
versant with Irish chronology, tells us : — 

" St. Enna, son of Conall Dearg of the noble Orgiellian family in Ulster, 
and brother-in-law by his sister to King Engus of Munster, aforesaid, fol- 
lowed the evangelical precept of forsaking a rich patrimony for Christ, 
and his merits brought him to be abbot beyond seas in Italy, before he 
came with one hundred and fifty religious persons to Aran, where he lived 
to his decrepit age upwards of fifty-eight years, for St. Kieran, aforesaid, 
lived nine years under his discipline, and left A. D., 538." — " Iar- Con- 
naught/' pp. 79, 80. 

However, Lanigan scouts the idea of his ever having 
been a monk, or ever living in Italy, or any other foreign 
place. 

Endeus in his youthful days, while still a pagan chief, 
loved and wooed a maiden who lived with his sister Fan- 

3rd ser., vol. i. M 
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chea. The latter was then a Christian, and she admonished 
her charge against receiving the addresses of one who fol- 
lowed heathen practices and despised the followers of Jesus. 
The maiden, therefore, rejected his suit, but soon after 
dying, his sister took advantage of the solemn occasion and 
brought St. Endeus to see the death bed, at which he is said 
to have been converted. See " Todd's Life of St. Patrick," 
pp. 125 and 126. He is said to have been educated at 
Kosnat or Abba, in Britain, under Mansenus. He settled 
in Aran between A. D. 480 and 490, and established a 
school at Kileany on that island, where many eminent men 
came to complete their studies, or to receive advice and 
profit by his holy living. He died in Aran on the 21st of 
March, A. D. 542, and his remains were interred on a 
sandy mound, which is crowned by the little church called 
Teaghlach-Einne : some say that the place of his sepulture 
is under this church ; another account is, that he was buried 
near it. See Kilbride's " History of Aran." 



